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Preface 


India is a cradle of human civilisation. Its culture is closely linked 
with that of many other peoples and has exerted a significant 
influence upon their development. Despite centuries of this mutual 
enrichment India has maintained its original and striking individuality. 
The achievements of ancient and medieval India in science, literature 
and art over thousands of years have inspired the creative thought of 
nations far and wide. Hinduism and Buddhism, that originated in 
India, and other religious and philosophical teachings which evolved 
on this foundation, were to influence not merely the development of 
many Eastern civilisations, but also social thought in many other parts 
of the world. 

Despite colonial oppression, which lasted for close on two hundred 
years, the people of India succeeded in upholding the traditions of 
their cultural heritage, distinguished in particular by the lofty ideals of 
humanism and a profound love of peace. In more recent times the 
culture and science of contemporary India have been developing on 
the basis of an original synthesis of Indian cultural traditions and the 
democratic principles of European culture. 

The outstanding Indian writer, musician and teacher Rabindranath 
Tagore was and is held dear by the whole of the human race. 

The history of India in the last several hundred years is that of a 
long and heroic struggle waged by several generations in the name of 
liberation from colonial and feudal oppression. The names of 
outstanding thinkers and politicians who headed the triumphant 
advance of the national revolution— Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru—stand out in the ranks of those who 
fought for India’s freedom. 

India’s emergence as an independent nation in 1947 marked a new 
era in the history of its people. The country was then faced by a task 
of historic proportions: it had to overcome the survivals of its colonial 
past and choose a path leading into the future. The historical evolution 
of modern India is for the most part characterised by steady 
economic, social, political and cultural progress that is paving the way 
for profound change in the destiny of this great country. 

Scientific analysis of the history and culture of India began at the 
end of the 18th century, when Europe once again “discovered” India. 
Since then a variety of schools. and trends have grown up in Indology. 
Many works on India written by West European scholars are too 
Europe-orientated and various chapters of Indian history are 
approached in the same way as phenomena of European culture or 
ancient civilisations closer and more familiar to Europe. 


In India itself great interest was shown in the study of the country's 
history and culture at the turn of the century, as the movement for 
national independence gained ground. Indian scholars made tremend- 
ous strides in the study of their country’s history at this time, 
subjecting to scientific analysis many interesting works of literature 
and historical source materials. It was they who for the first time 
presented the history of modern India as the history of a struggle for 
independence. 

An important contribution to this work was made by Russian 
Indologists. Prominent among them were I. Minayev, F. Shcherbats- 
koy, and S. Oldenburg, whose works constitute examples of 
outstanding scholarship. The Indologists of the Russian school have 
always shown deep respect for the cultural heritage of the peoples of 
India, and adopted an objective, strictly scientific approach to their 
study of the country’s history and culture. 

After the October Revolution of 1917 a Marxist school of Indology 
grew up: prominent scholars at the early stages included I. Reisner, 
У. Balabushevich, А. Dyakov, А. Osipov апа М. Goldberg. 

The interest shown in India grows from year to year in the Soviet 
Union. This can be accounted for both by the role which India played 
and continues to play in the world’s historical development, and also 
by the broad political, economic and cultural ties which have grown 
up between the USSR and India. A deep affection for the peoples of 
India and a sense of international solidarity lead Soviet men and 
women to acquaint themselves in detail with India past and present. In 
the last ten years alone a large number of academic and general works 
on India’s history and culture have appeared and many works by 
Indian writers have been translated into Russian. 

Soviet historians compiled and published a four-volume History of 
India in 1959-1969 which was well received in the country concerned. 
This work, some of whose authors and editors have contributed to the 
present study as well, has been drawn on for this new History of India 
in two books. At the same time use has also been made of the latest 
research into Indian history carried out by scholars from both the 
Soviet Union and many other countries. 

It is hoped that this book will provide the reader with a deeper 
knowledge of India and the history and culture of its peoples, and thus 
promote friendly relations between India and the Soviet Union. 

The authors of this work are as follows: С. Bongard-Levin (Part Т), 
K. Antonova (Part II and Part III as far as the section entitled “India 
during the Transition to Imperialism”) and G. Kotovsky (the remain- 
дег of Part Ш and Part ІУ). 


INDIA DURING THE PERIOD OF THE DELHI SULTANATE 
(THIRTEENTH AND EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURIES) 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE DELHI SULTANATE 


The Formation of the Delhi Sultanate 


At the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs who had invaded 
India from the north conquered Sind and established their rule there. 
Sind was set apart from the rest of the country but this did not affect 
developments in the rest of India. However from the beginning of the 
eleventh century onwards India became the arena of attacks by 
Moslem conquerors of Turk origin, who undertook these campaigns 
under the guise of a holy war against the infidels. The Indian 
kingdoms were involved in internecine struggle, and it was difficult 
for them to withstand these attacks, and gradually in the north of 
India a large state, ruled over by the Moslem conquerors, was 
established, which was to be known as the Delhi Sultanate. The 
emergence of this state, which was later to expand southwards as 
well, left its mark on the whole history of India. India was drawn into 
the sphere of the so-called Moslem world. 

The first invasion by the Turkish conquerors took place in the year 
1001. Later the troops of Mahmud (998-1030), ruler of a state with its 
capital in Ghazni and incorporating the region then known as 
Khurasan, invaded the Punjab. Raja Jaipal, who sought to stem his 
advance, was defeated at Peshawar and committed suicide. After that 
Mahmud made regular winter incursions into India right up to 1026. 
He destroyed temples and plundered their rich treasures that had been 
gathered together by the rulers of the kingdoms over many 
generations; he collected indemnities from the population and would 
then depart with caravans of plundered wealth. Mahmud’s incursions 
into Northern India spread over an enormous area ranging from 
Somnath (Kathiawar) in the west to Kanauj in the Ganges valley т the 
east. However the only region which he annexed to his own 
possessions and where he established his direct rule was the Punjab. 

During the reign of Mahmud’s successors, a period of feuds and 
constant threat of danger from the Seljuks, the Ghaznavids’ capital 
was transferred to Lahore. In the seventies of the twelfth century, the 
rulers of the small vassal state of Ghur took advantage of the feuds 
among the conquerors and captured Ghazni in 1173, and then in 1186 
they also conquered the capital of their former overlord, namely 
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Lahore. The brother of the ruler of Ghur, Muhammad Ghuri, first 
captured the Punjab and then began to advance further, deep into 
India. In 1191, during the battle of Tarain, he was defeated by 
Prithviraja, the Rajput ruler of Delhi and Ajmer, but the following 
year on the same field of battle he routed the army of the Rajput 
princes led by Prithviraja, thus opening up for himself the road to the 
Ganges. Soon he was in control of the whole Yamuna-Ganges valley. 

After Muhammad had been killed one of the Turkish slaves, the 
commander of the guard and governor of Northern India, Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak (1206-1210) pronounced himself independent sultan of the 
Ghuri possessions in India with his capital in Delhi. This was how the 
Delhi Sultanate came into being: after Aibak’s death (he fell from his 
horse during a game of polo) another ruler came to power. He was 
from the Ghulams (slaves serving in the royal guard), Shams-ud-din 
Iitutmish. Since certain of his successors were also from the ranks of 
the slaves serving in the guard, the dynasty came to be known as the 
Ghulam dynasty. 


The Ghulam Dynasty 


While Iltutmish was consolidating and expanding his possessions, 
the Mongol invaders appeared in India, pursuing Jalal-ud-din— the 
son of the Shah of Khiva they had defeated. By that time the Mongols 
had already conquered the whole of Central Asia from Manchuria to 
Turkestan, mercilessly slaughtering the population. The very name of 
Genghis Khan filled men’s hearts with fear. Iltutmish refused to help 
Jalal-ud-din, and the latter, having plundered the Western Punjab, 
Sind and Northern Gujarat, withdrew from India. However the threat 
of further Mongol invasions still hung over India for a long time after 
and it served to rally the Moslem nobility round the Delhi throne. 

During Iltutmish’s reign Moslem military commanders came to 
dominate Northern India. It was in his memory that the enormous 
Qutb Minar minaret was built in Delhi, work on which was begun in 
Qutb-ud-din’s reign, but completed during that of IItutmish. The tomb 
of Iltutmish lies nearby. 

At that period the warrior nobility consisted in the main of Turks 
from Central Asia, who had joined forces in a strong organisation 
known as the “Forty”, since that had been the number of its founders. 
Officials and religious leaders at that time were Khurasanites (1.е. 
Tajiks or Persians). Sunnite Islam was adopted as the state religion, 
while Hindus were regarded by them as infidels (zimmis). Persian was 
the official language of state. The rule in the state was despotic. 

Although the first two Delhi sultans were chosen from among the 
Moslem military chiefs, Iltutmish strove to make the monarchy 
hereditary; he chose for his successor his daughter Raziyya, whom he 
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considered a “better man” than his sons. This queen was a brave and 
clever woman, however the warrior chiefs, owing to their Moslem 
prejudices, saw subordination to a woman as dishonourable. She 
ruled for four years and then was put to death. Her reign was followed 
by a period of tumult and palace coups d'etat. At this time the 
Mongols made numerous incursions into India and in 1241 they 
succeeded in capturing Lahore. 

Finally, in 1246, the youngest son of Iltutmish, Nasir-ud-din, was 
exalted to the throne. However real power was in the hands of his able 
advisor, Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, who in 1265, after Nasir’s death, 
assumed the throne which he was to retain for twenty-two years until 
1287. After he came to the throne Balban succeeded in driving back 
the Mongols and building a chain of fortresses along the North- 
Western frontier as strongholds in his line of defence. His rule was an 
incessant struggle to consolidate power. He was merciless in his 
suppression of uprisings (as that of the inhabitants from the Doab), 
giving orders for captured insurgents to be trampled on by elephants 
or skinned alive. He succeeded in braking the strength of the “Forty” 
and it was with cruel measures that he suppressed the uprising of the 
Moslem warrior chiefs in Bengal in 1280. The instigators were 
punished publicly by impalement. After Balban died at an advanced 
age, rivalry once more broke out among the various groups of feudal 
lords. In the struggle that followed it was the warrior chiefs from the 
Turkish tribe of the Khaljis that emerged victorious, and power was 
assumed by the seventy-year-old Jalal-ud-din Firuz who was to reign 
from 1290 to 1296. 


The Reign of the Khaljis 


During the reign of the first representative of the Khalji dynasty 
Mongol forces again invaded India, but Jalal-ud-din succeeded in 
routing some of them and in buying off the rest. 

The most important event during the reign of Jalal-ud-din Firuz was 
the march into the Deccan organised by Ala-ud-din, his son-in-law and 
nephew. After defeating Ramachandra, the ruler of Devagiri of the 
Yadava dynasty, and plundering his treasures, Ala-ud-din returned to 
Delhi. Near the capital he treacherously murdered his father-in-law 
and became the new ruler of Delhi (where he reigned from 1296 to 
1316). 

This cruel and resolute new ruler was an able commander and an 
administrator of talent. At that time Mongol incursions were 
becoming more frequent and Ala-ud-din concentrated all his forces in 
order to rout the enemy. The cruel streak in his character is plain from 
the fact that when suspecting a possible rebellion, he demanded that 
in one night all the Mongols who had settled in the neigbourhood of 
Delhi during the reign of Jalal-ud-din and who had fought in the 
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latter’s army, should be rounded up and killed, despite the fact that 
their number was estimated at between fifteen and thirty thousand. In 
order to swell his coffers Ala-ud-din either confiscated or taxed the 
rent-free lands of the priests and rich chieftains. In order to forestall 
any conspiracies he banned banquets and assemblies and peppered 
the country with his spies. 

In order to concentrate the country’s land wealth in his own hands, 
Ala-ud-din decided to introduce small money payments for iqtadars, 
instead of the land grants that had been customary hitherto. In a 
country where payment in kind had been the predominant practice he 
had to resort to extreme measures in order to reduce the food prices in 
the capital and thus ensure the food supply of his badly paid soldiers. 
The order was given that revenue be collected from all the 
state-owned lands in the Doab only in the form of grain, and the 
merchants were forced to deliver it to enormous, specially con- 
structed granaries in Delhi. Prices in the markets of the capital and in 
the Doab were strictly controlled, special officials were employed to 
ensure that rules were observed and cruel punishments were inflicted 
if customers were cheated or given short measure. The tax was raised 
from a quarter to half of the harvest. Hindus were forbidden to bear 
arms, dress in rich clothing or ride horseback; these measures were 
designed to satisfy the more zealous among the Moslems. However, 
the soldiers were given higher wages. 

Initially these strict measures enabled the Sultan to create an 
enormous and efficient army of 475,000 horsemen and repulse the 
incursions of the Mongols. The last time the Mongols were to show 
themselves in India during Ala-ud-din’s reign was in 1306 when they 
were defeated by him on the banks of the Ravi River. 

However Ala-ud-din did not really have sufficient resources to keep 
up an army of great size and he decided to fill his coffers once more 
by plundering new regions and towns of the Deccan. His officer, 
Malik Kafur, was sent on such a campaign and succeeded in capturing 
Devagiri once more in the year 1307, then Warangal, the Kakatiyas’ 
capital (in the region now known as Telingana). Then on his next 
campaign, in 1311, he captured the Hoysalas’ capital Dvarasamudra, 
and Madura, the centre of Pandya territory. In the next two to three 
years Malik Kafur undertook further campaigns and reached India’s 
southernmost tip, Cape Comorin. Returning from these campaigns, 
the army of Ala-ud-din brought with it untold riches—gold, precious 
stones and horses. The defeated rulers of these southern territories 
acknowledged themselves to be vassals of the Delhi Sultanate; they 
were obliged to pay annual tribute. 

Ala-ud-din’s enormous empire was not a centralised state. In 
Gujarat, in the latter years of Ala-ud-din’s life, his vicegerents rose up 
against him. The Rajputs remained unsubdued: Rajput epic poems tell 
of their constant struggle against Moslem garrisons. Bengal was 
divided up among independent Moslem princes. The Hoysalas and the 
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Pandyas remained independent except for the fact that they paid 
tribute. The northern regions beyond the Indus River were still 
inhabited by independent tribes. 

Although the Sultan made generous gifts from the booty brought 
home after successful conquests, his suspicious attitudes, his 
confiscations, his harassment of the Hindus, as well as a breakdown 
of the economy, all gave rise to widespread discontent. Uprisings 
were sparked off everywhere. After the death of Ala-ud-din (he died 
from dropsy in 1316), a fierce contest for the throne began during 
which Malik Kafut was killed, as he tried to assume power. Several 
months later one of Ala-ud-din’s sons was crowned under the title of 
Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah (1316-1320). He annulled all the economic 
reforms his father had introduced; however, he did not renounce 
policies of conquest and annexation and sent an army to the Deccan 
under the command of Khusrau Khan. After this general returned 
from Madura and Telingana with rich plunder, he killed Mubarak 
Shah in the hope of becoming the Sultan of Delhi himself. However, 
he was soon eliminated by another group of Turkish nobles. 

Next to accede to the throne was the Warden of the Marches in the 
Punjab who was crowned under the title Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq 
(1320-1325) and was the founder of a new dynasty. 


Tughluq Rule 


The new sultan introduced a number of new measures aimed at 
putting an end to the shortcomings that had resulted from Ala-ud-din’s 
reforms. The land revenue was reduced to a tenth of the harvest, and 
irrigation canals were built at the state’s expense. Ghiyas-ud-din built 
for himself in Delhi a whole city in rose-coloured granite, which he 
encircled with strong fortified walls and named Tughluqabad (now in 
ruins). Nearby he also erected for himself a mausoleum made of red 
and white stone, which again was reminiscent of a fortress. It was 
built in the middle of an artificial lake that has now completely dried 
up. 
Like his predecessors, Ghiyas-ud-din pursued an active foreign 
policy. In order to fill the coffers of state, once more a campaign of 
conquest was organised and the armies were sent into the Deccan 
under the command of his son Jauna Khan. He captured Warangal, 
the Kakatiyas’ capital, which he then renamed Sultanpur. Ghiyas-ud- 
din himself subdued Eastern Bengal and he compelled the ruler of 
Western Bengal to accept the status of vassal of the Delhi Sultanate 
(1324). Jauna Khan on this occasion arranged a lavish welcome for his 
father in Delhi. However during the elephant procession a wooden 
pavilion collapsed and Ghiyas-ud-din was killed under its debnis. 
According to the Arabian traveller Ibn-Batutah, this “accident” had 
been planned by Jauna Khan, who had an eye to the throne. Indeed 
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soon he was crowned king under the title Muhammad bin Tughluq 
(1325-1351). 

Muhammad bin Tughluq was an able commander and a well- 
educated man; at the same time he was a cruel tyrant and he soon 
reduced the state to chaos through his thoughtless actions. After 
deciding that Delhi was too far away from the southern borders of the 
empire, he moved his court to Devagiri which he renamed 
Daulatabad. Not only was the court transferred but also all members 
of the royal household were forced to move as well. A few years later 
Muhammad bin Tughluq moved back to Delhi but it proved difficult to 
restore the disrupted economic activities in the environs of the 
capital. 

Since И was essential for the defence of such an enormous empire 
to maintain a large army and a ramified network of central and 
provincial administrative institutions, the treasury was in dire need of 
new resources. Muhammad bin Tughluq introduced additional 
requisitions (abwabs) to be levied from the farmers. These were so 
large that the now impoverished peasants abandoned their holdings 
and fled into the forests. The regions grew poorer and the flow of 
money into the treasury started to run dry. An additional misfortune 
at this time was a serious drought. And the Sultan resorted to issuing 
copper coins which were meant to have the same value as the gold and 
silver ones that had been circulating previously. This step disrupted 
the monetary system and the country’s economy. Merchants refused 
to sell their wares for the new money. Eventually the Sultan was 
forced to buy up this token currency in exchange for silver and gold, 
which drained the state coffers dry. Furthermore, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq’s campaign to Quarajal, a mountainous region in the 
Himalayas, ended in a terrible catastrophe. Admittedly, he succeeded 
in forcing the local prince to pay tribute, but on its way home his 
hundred-thousand-strong army was not only plagued by hunger, rain 
and the lack of proper roads, but was almost wholly destroyed as a 
result of ambushes laid by the mountain dwellers. 

The last fifteen years of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign passed in 
fruitless attempts to put down uprisings that started flaring up all over 
his enormous empire and disturbances among the people that often 
took the form of heretical movements. For the cruelty of his 
repressive measures Muhammad bin Tughluq was nicknamed 
“Khuni” or the Bloody One. In 1351, after persecuting insurgent emirs 
he arrived in Sind, where he died of a fever. There and then in Sind 
the nobility placed on the throne a cousin of the deceased Sultan, 
Firuz Tughluq (1351-1388). 

Firuz was obliged to adopt firm measures to eliminate the 
disastrous consequences of Muhammad’s reign. The new requisitions 
(or abwabs) were no longer levied, land taxes were reduced, five 
irrigation canals were built in the Doab in order to improve yields, 
high market dues were abolished, military commanders received gifts 
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of “villages and towns”, and a decree was issued forbidding the use of 
tortures. A number of privileges were granted to Moslem military 
commanders, but this only served to fan their separatist leanings. 

Yet at the same time Firuz was subjecting to cruel suppression all 
heretical movements, persecuting the Hindus and the Shiah Moslems. 
During campaigns against Hindu princedoms (in particular Katehr) he 
made slaves of the local population and would use their labour on the 
royal estates. Following their Sultan’s example, his officers also 
began to acquire slaves. According to the historian Barani there was a 
total of close on 180,000 slaves in the country at the time. 

Firuz's attempts to maintain his state intact were fruitless. Bengal 
and the Deccan had set themselves apart during the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, and expeditions into Sind and Orissa proved 
unsuccessful. When the aged Sultan died, rivalry broke out between 
powerful groups of feuda! lords, each of which supported their own 
candidate for the throne. 

The final blow to the tottering empire was dealt it by the army of 
Timur, ruler of Samarkand, in 1398, Timur set out to intimidate the 
Indians through his cruelty. After liquidating vast numbers of the 
population he proceeded to build towers out of their skulls. Timur 
gave orders for a hundred thousand prisoners that he had captured in 
various parts of Northern India to be butchered in cold blood outside 
Delhi, in order to make sure that no one dare oppose him in future. 
The Sultan of Delhi fled to Gujarat. Meanwhile Timur’s troops, on 
entering Delhi, plundered and slaughtered for several days on end. 
Loaded down with plunder, Timur then returned to Samarkand with 
thousands of prisoners. In India hunger and disease followed in the 
wake of his invasion and the empire collapsed. 


The Sayyid Dynasty 


The last Tughluq Sultan died in 1413, leaving no successor to follow 
him. In 1414, Khizr Khan Sayyid, former governor of Multan, who 
had allied himself with Timur and was nominated by the latter as 
governor of both Multan and the Punjab, captured Delhi and took 
power into his own hands. Thus 1414 is regarded as the year in which 
the rule of the Sayyid dynasty began. 

Until his death in 1421 Khizr Khan ruled nominally as viceroy of the 
Timurids. Under his rule the country was still in an impoverished 
state, land revenue was collected only with the help of troops and the 
state coffers were kept full thanks to battle plunder brought home 
after the annual campaigns against neighbouring princedoms. Khizr 
Khan’s rule only extended to Delhi, the Punjab and the Doab. His son 
and heir, Mubarak Shah (1421-1434), refused in the last year of his 
reign to submit to Timurid decrees and he began to mint coins bearing 
his own name, which was seen as a sign of insubordination. He 
organised a number of campaigns against the feudal lords of the Doab 
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and certain other regions close to Delhi. Moreover he waged war 
against the ruler of Malwa, and against the Gakkars for control of the 
Punjab and against the Timund ruler of Kabul. Mubarak was 
eventually murdered by conspirators from among the nobles at court. 

The next Sultan was his nephew Muhammad Shah (1434-1445). 
Buhlul Khan of the Afghan tribe of the Lodi, the governor of Lahore 
and Sirhind, helped him in his struggle against the ruler of Malwa. As 
a result Buhlul Khan became an influential figure in the state. He 
attempted to carry out a coup but unsuccessfully. After the death of 
Muhammad Shah the next ruler was the last representative of the 
Sayyid dynasty, Alam Shah (1445-1451). As a result of this rivalry 
between the various feudal groupings and their separatist aspirations, 
the sultans of Delhi had become little more than puppets and were but 
nominal rulers. At that time people even used to say that “the power 
of Shah Alam (literally the Ruler of the World) stretches from Delhi to 
Palam” (a small settlement near Delhi, where the Delhi airport is now 
situated). 


The Lodi Dynasty 


Buhlul made a second attempt at a coup d’etat. This time he 
succeeded in ousting Alam Shah from power and securing the throne. 
During his reign, which lasted from 1451 to 1489 he made the Lodi 
tribe the most privileged élite in the state and incorporated in his army 
detachments of Afghan tribes. This reign that lasted almost forty 
years consisted in a constant series of wars aimed at expanding the 
sultanate. The most formidable of his opponents was Jaunpur, which 
he finally succeeded in routing in 1479. A number of other petty rulers 
were also compelled to submit to his rule. 

Buhlul’s son, Sikandar Shah (1489-1517), attempted to keep the 
vassal princes and governors under strict control and to this end he set 
up an intricately ramified organisation of informers. Sikandar was a 
zealous Sunnite, although his mother was from a Hindu family. In 
1504, he set up his residence on the banks of the Yamuna River, in a 
small fortress at Agra, a convenient site from which to set out on 
campaigns against the princes of the Doab. 

His son Ibrahim (1517-1526), strove to enhance the power of the 
Sultan while holding in check that of the feudal lords. He did not show 
preference to the Afghan commanders, declaring that a ruler cannot 
have relatives or fellow-tribesmen, only subjects and vassals. The 
largest military undertakings of this ruler were his successful 
campaigns against Malwa and Gwalior. However his despotic rule and 
his attempts to break the power of the Afghan military commanders 
led to unrest. Feudal rivalries and discontent among the feudal lords 
continued unabated. Eventually, a group of the feudal lords turned to 
the Timurid ruler of Kabul, Babur, requesting that he should rid them 
of the Sultan’s tyranny. Babur was only too eager to accept the offer. 
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Indeed, he had already been aspiring to seize the rich Indian lands. In 
1526, Babur defeated Ibrahim during the battle of Panipat, thus laying 
the foundation of the Moghul empire,* which was to shape Indian 
history for two hundred years. 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC POSITION 
OF THE DELHI SULTANATE 


The Moslem conquerors of India seized the lands belonging to 
Hindu rulers and proceeded to establish their power there. However 
the Turkish military commanders were unable to introduce radical 
changes in methods of farming and commerce that had evolved in 
India over the centuries. For all intents and purposes, relations 
between peasants and feudal lords had remained the same as before, 
although some modifications in the form of feudal ownership had 
ensued. State ownership of land was now more firmly rooted and this 
enabled the conquerors to maintain their strong armies and control an 
alien population. It was indeed the state that acquired lands that had 
formerly belonged to many banished and war-shattered Indian feudal 
families. 

Two kinds of state property existed—the iqta and khalisa (ог 
crown lands). Revenue officials collected the taxes due from the 
crown lands. The land revenue was usually estimated approximately; 
no accurate measurements were made and the taxes were collected 
from the village community itself. The revenues from such lands were 
used to finance court expenditure and maintain those officials and 
warriors who used to receive their remuneration in kind or in money. 
Some woods and meadows were also regarded as state property. At 
certain periods of the Delhi Sultanate (particularly during the reign of 
Firuz Tughluq) royal farms were set up on some of the state lands and 
these were worked by slaves. However the number of these royal 
farms was very small. 

The bulk of state lands was distributed in the form of conditional 
grants in return for services rendered. This system was known as iqta. 
Iqta was the name given to the small plots, whose owners were known 
as ідіайагѕ, or wajhdars (those who received a grant) and also to the 
large ones, headed by a muqta. The wajhdars usually collected taxes 
themselves or through their tax-collectors from the villages or parts of 
villages granted them. As a rule, their families lived in these villages. 
Each of these families had to provide a soldier for the state army. 


* In Khurasan, in the lands of the Afghan tribes and in Northern India, not only the 
Mongols are referred to as Moghuls, but also the Moslem princes who ruled in those 
territories previously conquered by the Mongols and intermarried with them. This 
whole region of Central Asia and the Afghan lands was known as Moghulistan. Babur 
came to India from that area, and for this reason he and all those who came with him 
were known as Moghuls. Europeans meanwhile started calling their ruler the Great 
Moghul. 
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When Balban attempted to take away the holdings belonging to 
families in which there were no male members capable of bearing 
arms, such widespread unrest began that the Sultan was obliged to 
abandon the idea. In this way the lands of the igtadars could 
eventually become privately-owned feudal holdings known as mulk or 
тат. As for the muqtas, a major part of the taxes collected by them 
went to the state treasury. The state determined the size and form of 
the land taxes they collected (whether in kind or in money). A fixed 
share of the revenue was used to maintain the muqta and 
his detachments of fighting men, which consisted of mercenaries. 
Tenure was conditional, i.e. linked to office, and could not be 
inherited. 

In the Delhi Sultanate there did however exist a category of private 
landowners that were free to alienate their lands and collect rent 
according to the customs of the time without any interference by the 
state. There were not many landowners of this type. They included 
first and foremost mosques and madrasahs (whose lands were 
referred to as жад), the guardians of “holy places”, generally the 
tombs of sheikhs, then the Ulema (Moslem theologians), poets, 
certain representatives of the bureaucratic élite and a small group of 
merchants who had obtained such land (usually referred to as mulk) 
by purchasing it. Often privately-owned land of this type was also 
acquired by the clearing of jungle or the cultivation of virgin land. 
However the right to property of this type was retained by 
descendants usually only when a new settlement in the jungle was 
founded by a feudal lord able to defend his property against claims 
from the treasury. 

Throughout the whole of the Sultanate period the lands belonging to 
Hindus remained intact, especially those belonging to the Rajputs. 
Even before their lands had been conquered by the Moslems the 
patrimonial estates belonging to this clan had been breaking up. The 
granting of land in reward for services rendered was becoming a 
widespread practice in this area. The Moslem conquest accelerated 
this process insofar as some of the Rajput landowners were wiped 
out, while others submitted to the rule of the Sultan and received their 
estates back again, but now as conditional grants (iqta holdings). 
These iqtadars were obliged to fight in the Sultan’s wars with their 
detachments and to pay annual tribute to the state treasury. However 
their lands were handed down to their descendants. 

Ala-ud-din’s reforms— which included extremely high taxation of 
the population and additional taxation of Hindu feudal lords, the 
remuneration of all warriors in money instead of land holdings— 
fundamentally disrupted the former system and were therefore 
abolished immediately after his death. Likewise after the death of 
Muhammad Tughluq the additional heavy taxes or abwabs, that he 
had introduced, were lifted. The Indian feudal state was constantly 
trying to determine the level of taxation which would ensure high 
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revenues for the state treasury without reducing the tax-paying 
landowners to ruin. 

Later the khalisa lands were drastically reduced, and state control 
over conditional grants of land gradually loosened. By the fifteenth 
century iqta holdings started to resemble the тат, 1.e. privately- 
owned lands received in return for services rendered. Under the rule 
of the Lodi dynasty the igta-holders did not pay anything to the state 
treasury although the size of the land revenue was still in principle laid 
down by the state as before. Actually the feudal landowners strove to 
levy additional taxes from the peasants in their own interests, and by 
doing so increased the burden of rural taxation. This they were able to 
do in view of the weakening control from the central administration. 
The decline and collapse of the state system of administration and the 
arbitrary behaviour of the feudal lords led to a significant deteriora- 
tion in the position of the rural population at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It should also be remembered that the vast majority 
of the peasants were Hindus and the payment of poll-tax levied on the 
Hindus by the Moslem rulers was a cruel burden. 

The changes that had taken place with regard to the forms of feudal 
landownership probably had little effect on the peasant life. The 
village communities remained intact; these the Moslem chroniclers 
referred to with the Arabic term jami’at. For the Delhi Sultanate these 
communities represented convenient fiscal units. The village head- 
men came more and more to be regarded as state functionaries, and in 
recognition of their services small rent-free holdings were put aside 
for them. Within the village community itself property differences 
began to make themselves felt more strongly. However these were 
not so significant as to make any members of the village community 
immune to the threat of impoverishment that could befall them at 
times of natural disasters or when the revenue demand was excessive. 

Yet at the same time it should be observed that the period of the 
Delhi Sultanate was marked by a slow but steady development of the 
productive forces. Indications of this were provided by the growth in 
the population and the cultivation of land that had formerly been 
jungle terrain. New settlements appeared and more thorough methods 
were used for working the land. The majority of the arable land was 
not provided with irrigation and the harvest was dependent on the 
monsoons. Water was often obtained from wells with water wheels, 
but the level of the water in these wells also depended on the amount 
of rainfall. The Delhi government adopted measures to increase the 
area of irrigated farming land. In the area around Delhi for instance 
large reservoirs were built at Haus-i-Shamsi and Haus-i-Khas. Firuz 
Shah Tughluq built irrigation canals leading from the Sutlej and the 
Yamuna of a total length of over 150 miles and thus water was brought 
to large expanses of land. Fifty thousand men were employed on the 
construction of these canals as forced labour. 

India’s favourable climate made possible two harvests a year—one 
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in the autumn (kharif) and one in the spring (rabi), while in some 
places where irrigation was available even a third was feasible. The 
main grain crops were millet and rice, and a total of twenty-one 
different sorts of rice were known. In addition to these main crops, 
wheat, barley, various pulses, many varieties of vegetables and fruit, 
sugar-cane and oil-yielding plants were grown. More land was being 
set apart for indigo, which was the common dye for fabrics, and also 
for mulberry trees used to nurture silk-worms. 

To judge from indirect evidence, the number of artisans and 
craftsmen in the Delhi Sultanate was increasing. Rural craftsmen 
were accepted as members of the village communities. Artisan 
settlements were coming into being, particularly communities of 
weavers, but also gunsmiths, copper-workers and those who plied 
other trades. Artisans followed various trades as their caste 
occupation. The urban craftsmen would sell their wares on the spot or 
at local bazaars. Various specialised trades in connection with 
building had also emerged by this time—such as stone-masonry, 
brick-laying, etc. 

For the requirements of their court the Delhi sultans often set up 
huge workshops known as karkhanas. In those set up by Ala-ud-din 
seventeen thousand craftsmen were employed (including seven 
thousand building workers) who were paid from the state coffers. In 
the reign of Muhammad Tughluq there were four thousand weavers 
alone working in the karkhanas. 

The conquest of India by tribes from Central Asia initially led 
to an increase in caravan trade between India and the Moslem 
East. Hoards of coins bearing the images of the Delhi sultans have 
been found not only in Persia and Central Asia, but also as far 
away as the Volga. Cavalry was the nucleus of the army of the Delhi 
Sultanate, and since it was virtually impossible to breed horses in 
India, owing to the lack of suitable pastures, the import of horses was 
one of the main items of foreign trade. However, the Mongol 
conquests and their devastation of a number of towns in Iran and 
гоа Asia soon brought about а certain decline іп Indian caravan 
trade. 

This made it still more important for the Delhi Sultanate to have 
access to the ports of the Deccan, which had a long history of 
extensive overseas trade. India exported cottons and Bengal silks, 
arms, jewelry and utensils made of gold, silver and copper. Slave 
trade was common. Captives driven south from Central Asia and 
Persia were sold, and the inhabitants of the Hindu states, against 
which a jihad or Holy War had been declared, were also made slaves. 
Slaves were used mainly as house servants. 

The capture of the Deccan was extremely significant for the 
development of internal trade. Salt and coconuts (from which oil and 
rope—out of the fibres— were made) were brought from the coastal 
areas. The fertile regions of Bengal, that were rich in rice, sent 
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produce to the capital, required for the upkeep of the Sultan's 
enormous armies. The merchants of Kanauj sold sugar throughout 
India, and in Delhi in particular. However, in the main, rent in kind 
was prevalent. Victuals and handicraft goods in the state treasury 
were for the most part used to satisfy the Sultan’s requirements, those 
of his court and his enormous army of mercenaries. 

The numerous levies and the various forms of forced labour 
hindered the expansion of trade and the crafts in the Delhi state. 
Apart from the zakat accepted in all Moslem countries and paid out by 
the traders and craftsmen and artisans in the form of money to cover 
2.5 per cent of an article’s cost, available sources mention the kotwali 
(a levy for the town governor), the mustaghal (a tax on building sites 
for houses and small shops), various tolls collected at town gates and 
ghats, etc. 

It is at this period that the names of new towns appear in the 
chronicles and there are likewise frequent references to the 
expansion, consolidation and refurbishing of old ones. For the most 
part this applied to administrative centres and military headquarters, 
since traders and craftsmen were mainly engaged in attending to the 
requirements of feudal lords and the armies. Towns were also 
founded in the so-called “holy places”, where pilgrims gathered and 
fairs were held. Gradually the population of these urban centres grew. 
However, it was still the feudal lords who were in charge of their 
administration; often they owned the caravanserais, the craftsmen’s 
stalls and determined market tariffs. Only within the castes was there 
some semblance of self-government. There was no security of tenure 
enjoyed by the urban population with regard to their property. The 
feudal lords could at will raise taxes or force merchants to sell their 
wares at prices that they themselves laid down. The sway of these 
feudal lords was particularly oppressive during the reigns of 
Ala-ud-din and Muhammad Tughluq. It is not surprising that unrest 
grew among the urban population and it found an outlet in all manner 
of heretical movements. 

As for the peasantry, its protest against oppression often led to 
flight from the villages. The chronicles, that as a rule were written by 
court historians, make brief references to “robber tribes” and 
“detachments of bandits” taking refuge in the jungles. It is possible 
that these were in fact the fugitive peasants. 

The only peasant unrest described in more detail was the uprising in 
1419 in the Punjab under the leadership of Sareng followed by 
“ignorant subjects and benighted men”. The feudal lords of the 
Punjab sent out their troops against him. In the ensuing battle near 
Sirhind Sareng was defeated and fled to the mountains. However, 
discontented cultivators started rallying to his banners once more. It 
was only the army of Khizr Khan, the ruler in Delhi, that was able to 
ee final defeat on Sareng. He was taken prisoner and then put to 

eath. 
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SOUTHERN AND WESTERN INDIA 
The Bahmani Kingdom 


For a short period the Deccan was part of the Delhi Sultanate. As 
soon as Muhammad Tughluq left Southern India, the insurgent emirs 
proclaimed one of the military commanders, Abul Muzaffar Ala-ud- 
din Bahman (1347-1358), Sultan. He became the founder of the 
Bahmani dynasty. At the height of its power the Bahmani kingdom 
stretched from the Arabian Sea in the west to Orissa in the east. Its 
northern border ran along the river Tapti and its southern border along 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers. Still further to the south there 
emerged the kingdom of Vijayanagar, against which the Bahmani 
armies waged lengthy wars over possession of the fertile Raichur 
valley that lay between the two. Bahman’s southern campaigns were 
successful. He divided his state into governorships (or tarafs)— 
Gulbarga, Daulatabad, Bidar and Berar—making Gulbarga the 
capital and renaming it Ahsanabad (to which the name of Gulbarga 
was restored after his death). 

The political life of the Bahmani kingdom was shaped by the wars 
against Vijayanagar and the internal feuds between two groupings of 
Moslem feudal lords—the Deccanis (descendants of the Moslems 
who had long since lived in the Deccan) and the Pardesis (i.e. 
foreigners who had recently arrived from Persia and other lands). This 
hostility was exacerbated by religious factors, insofar as the Pardesis 
were mainly Moslems of the Shiah sect and the Deccanis belonged for 
the most part to the Sunnite sect. Their fierce ruler, Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani (1422-1435),plundered the lands of the Vijayanagar king- 
dom. He transferred the state capital to Bidar. 

The Bahmani kingdom enjoyed its heyday during the period when 
affairs of state were in the hands of the minister Mahmud Gawan 
(1446-1481). 

He achieved victory over Malwa and many Hindu princes of the 
Konkan, plundered the Hindu temple at Kanchi, famous for its rich 
treasures, and conquered Goa. However he was a Pardesiand a clique 
of the Deccanis slandered him, and immediately afterwards the aged 
minister was killed at a command of the Sultan pronounced when 
drunk. It was in the days of Mahmud Gawan that the Tver merchant, 
Afanasy Nikitin, visited Bidar. He wrote of the enormous Bahmani 
army, of the luxury enjoyed by the nobility and the poverty he 
encountered among the rest of the population: “The land is very 
peopled р country people very ill-clad and the lords are mighty and 
very rich.” 

Discord between the feudal lords and resulting civil strife weakened 
this kingdom and in the sixteenth century it declined. In 1490, Bijapur 
achieved independence and came to be ruled over by the Adil Shahi 
dynasty; after a matter of months Berar and Ahmadnagar followed 
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suit and in this region the Nizam Shahi dynasty established itself. In 
1512, Golconda became independent and here the Qutb Shahi dynasty 
assumed power. It was in 1525 that the last Bahmani Sultan, who no 
longer possessed any real power, fled to Bijapur. His advisor, Quasim 
Barid, declared himself ruler of Bidar. 


Bijapur 


Of the five states which rose up from the ruins of the Bahmani 
kingdom (Bijapur, Golconda, Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Berar) the 
largest was Bijapur. The history of the Deccan in this period abounds 
in wars between these kingdoms and Vijayanagar, and between the 
five kingdoms themselves. Although the rulers of these states were 
zealous Moslems, who persecuted the Hindu population in the 
conquered territories, the wars were fought over political issues and 
not religious ones. Often this or that of the Deccan states would form 
an alliance with the Hindu dynasty of Vijayanagar against its Moslem 
rival. As a rule, these alliances were far from stable. Furthermore the 
warriors and officers in states ruled over by Moslem dynasties were 
often Hindus, while at the same time considerable numbers of 
Moslems placed themselves at the service of Vijayanagar. Indeed the 
vast majority of the population in the Indian states still adhered to 
Hinduism. For this reason when the states of this period are 
designated as Moslem, this is a reference only to the state religion, 
that was foisted on the people and upheld by the rulers and the 
nobility. 

Bijapur put up ineffective resistance to the Portuguese who 
captured the island of Goa from it in 1510. Goa became the heart of 
the Portuguese possessions in the East. In this struggle the small 
Portuguese detachments, who were disciplined and armed in keeping 
with the standards then accepted in Europe, time and again 
demonstrated their superiority to the enormous army of Bijapur. The 
rulers of Bijapur started inviting Portuguese detachments to serve in 
their armies, and then they used them in the wars against Vijayanagar. 

In 1565, all five Deccan states formed an alliance against 
Vijayanagar. In the ensuing battle at Talikota on the Krishna River 
Vijayanagar was defeated. The outcome of the battle was the collapse 
of the Vijayanagar empire. Five years later Bijapur formed another 
alliance—this time with Ahmadnagar and Calicut against the 
Portuguese. An almost three hundred thousand strong Indian army 
laid siege unsuccessfully to the Portuguese ports of Goa and Chaul, 
where the garrison consisted of only a few thousand. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the Moghuls began making incursions into the 
Deccan. 
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Golconda 


The second of the large sultanates in the Deccan was Golconda on 
the eastern coast between the Krishna and the Godavari. Golconda 
was a rich state and carried on an extensive overseas trade. Its craft 
industries, particularly weaving, were well developed and its 
agriculture, thanks to a ramified network of canals, enjoyed rich 
harvests, and finally there were also famous diamond mines in 
Golconda. Craftsmen from Golconda were famous for their produc- 
tion of a special sort of fabric and also for fine steel-smelting. Swords, 
arrowheads and other types of steel weapons were exported from 
Golconda. The rulers of the Qutb Shahi dynasty had erected the 
mighty fortress Golconda on the summit of a mountain at the foot of 
which lay the town. Important posts in this state were held by 
Pardesis ; Hindu merchants and money-lenders also enjoyed consider- 
able influence. Hindus living in Golconda were not as a rule subjected 
to the same kind of persecution they met with in other Moslem states 
of the Deccan. 


Gujarat 


Another rich state ruled over by a Moslem dynasty was Gujarat, 
situated in the west of India, which did not number among the states 
of the Deccan. The governor of Gujarat, appointed from Delhi, 
proclaimed himself an independent ruler soon after Delhi had been 
laid waste by Timur. The dynasty which he established was known as 
the Tonk or Ahmad Shahi dynasty, and it was in power until Gujarat 
was conquered by the Moghuls. Gujarat was one of the most 
economically developed regions of India. The peasants cultivated 
sugar-cane, indigo; Gujarat white and printed silk and cotton, velvet 
and taffeta were widely known beyond the confines of India. The 
main source of Gujarat’s wealth was foreign trade. Cambay was the 
leading port on India’s west coast. From it ships sailed to ports on the 
Arabian and Red seas and the Persian Gulf; it was possible to buy 
wares there from countries of South-East Asia and even China, 
although there was no direct link between China and Gujarat. 
In Gujarat an Arabian merchant’s community grew up, and Parsees, 
who came from Persia, also settled there from the sixth century on. 
There grew up a considerable merchant population— including 
both Moslems and Hindus—in Gujarat ports, in particular 
Cambay. 

The most famous of the Gujarat rulers were Ahmad Shah I 
(1411-1442) and Mahmud I Begarha (1458-1511), Ahmad Shah 
strengthened the state and successfully waged war against his Rajput 
neighbours. The Rajput feudal lords, who had for generations lived 
within Gujarat territory, were also obliged to submit to him. Of the 
patrimonial lands belonging to them they were only allowed to retain a 
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quarter as their private property, while the remaining three-quarters, 
which were now made conditional grants, were subject to taxation 
and their former owners had to undergo military service. Ahmad Shah 
also built the city of Ahmadabad, which became his capital, and he 
improved the system of administration. 

Mahmud Begarha in his turn extended the frontiers of his state. He 
undertook successful campaigns against Cutch and Kathiawar, 
conquered the Champaner state and captured the reputedly impregna- 
ble Rajput fortress of Girnar. The lands, which he donated to his 
warriors, were made over to them on a permanent basis as hereditary 
territories. During his reign, the Portuguese penetrated various parts 
of India, having already begun to establish their hold over the waters 
of the Arabian Sea, where they carried out piratical raids against the 
ships of their rivals—the merchants of the East. Naturally, Gujarat 
resisted this. Mahmud Begarha concluded an alliance with Egypt 
against the Portuguese. Initially, the situation appeared favourable for 
Mahmud Begarha, but in 1509 the Portuguese viceroy, Almeida, 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the allied fleet near Diu, and Mahmud 
had to sign a peace with the Portuguese, allowing them to open a 
trading station at the entrance to the gulf of Cambay. The piracy of 
the Portuguese undermined Cambay’s trading strength and weakened 
the Gujarat state. 

The whole of the reign of Bahadur Shah (1526-1537) passed in 
uninterrupted warfare. In 1531, he annexed Malwa and in 1534, he 
captured the strong Rajput fortress of Chitor. During the fighting the 
garrison had been bravely led by Jawahir Bat, mother of the ruler of 
Chitor, then still a minor. She was killed during a sortie but the boy 
was smuggled out of the fortress; then all the men, after donning 
festive, saffron-coloured robes, left the fortress to engage in mortal 
combat with the enemy and were killed to a man, while several 
thousand women, who had remained behind in the fortress, 
performed the Rajput rite of jauhar, that is, burnt themselves to 
death, in the palace. 

Meanwhile pressure on Gujarat from the Portuguese increased. In 
1535, Bahadur was obliged to permit the Portuguese to build a fortress 
at Diu, in return for a promise that they would provide him with 
assistance against his enemies. However, when the Moghul armies 
invaded Gujarat, the Portuguese broke their promise. In order to 
engage in further negotiations with them, Bahadur Shah arrived 
aboard the flagship of the Portuguese viceroy, where he was 
treacherously murdered. After his death hostilities broke out in 
Gujarat between various feudal groupings. As a result of this strife 
Gujarat fell an easy prey to the Moghuls and was incorporated into 
their empire. 
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The Portuguese in India 


The Portuguese, who for many years had been equipping expedi- 
tions to open up a sea route to India, achieved this aim at last, when, 
in 1498, an expedition led by Vasco da Gama reached Calicut, a small 
kingdom and important port on the Malabar coast. While the 
Portuguese were sailing up and down the coasts of Africa, they were 
securing gold and ivory from the African tribes in return for no more 
than pieces of cloth, wine, beads and other such baubles. However, 
on arriving in India, the Portuguese were amazed to find that 
European wares, which, to Indian eyes, was crude workmanship, 
made absolutely no impression on the fabulously wealthy Indian 
nobility. It emerged that the Portuguese had brought nothing 
acceptable for trading purposes with them. 

On the other hand, Portuguese weapons of war were superior to 
those of the Indians, in particular when it came to the small and 
constantly warring states of Malabar. The Portuguese ships which had 
sailed round Africa, far outstripped with regard to size and speed the 
small Indian vessels designed in the main for coasting navigation. The 
well-disciplined Portuguese detachments, equipped with naval can- 
nons, harquebuses and, later, muskets had no difficulty in defeating 
large Indian armies, whose only weapons were “small swords and 
round shields” or “small spears” (according to the report of a German 
merchant who visited India with Almeida’s squadron in 1505). This 
meant that though the Portuguese had not brought any goods with 
them that were acceptable for trading purposes, they were in a 
position to obtain Indian goods by force. Their aim was to hold sway 
over the Eastern seas, to which end they dealt very cruelly with their 
rivals, the Eastern merchants at sea and in the ports of India, Arabia 
and Africa, everywhere where Indian wares were bought and sold. 
The lack of co-ordination between the Malabar states enabled the 
Portuguese to consolidate their position, stirring up the various states 
against each other and encouraging rivalries between the feudal lords 
in the coastal territory. Whenever attempts were made to resist them, 
the Portuguese responded by firing at the seaports and coastal villages 
from their ships, and then disembarked troops to plunder, Бит and 
kill, cut down palm groves, and destroyed everything they could not 
actually take away with them. 

Vasco da Gama himself had fired on the ports wreaking destruction 
during his first visit to India. Subsequent military expeditions—led 
by Cabral (1500), Vasco da Gama (1502) and d’Albuquerque (1510- 
1511)—enabled the Portuguese to capture key positions and the 
Bijapur island of Goa, that was to become the focal point of all 
Portuguese possessions in the East. These Portuguese fortresses 
scattered along the coast of the Persian gulf, spreading out from 
Ormuz, then along the coasts of Africa and Arabia, the western and 
eastern coasts of India, Ceylon, the Straits of Malacca, the Molucca 
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Islands, to the region that is now Thailand, and even as far as China, 
provided stop-overs for Portuguese ships in need of repair, reliably 
defended storage places for various commodities (in particular, spices 
and cotton fabrics) that were sent each year to Portugal, and 
strongholds for Portuguese forces. The Portuguese troops did not 
succeed in penetrating the interior regions of India. In their Indian 
territories the Portuguese cruelly exploited the local population, 
although in the captured villages near Goa they tried to retain the 
communities. The religious intolerance of the Portuguese (they 
destroyed Hindu temples and the Inquisition set up in Goa in 1560 
engaged in cruel religious persecution) incensed many of the local 
inhabitants. 

The Portuguese monopoly of maritime trade т this area under- 
mined India's well-established trade links with other countries of 
the East and cut off the Indian interior from the outside world, thus 
holding back its development. Devastating wars, destruction of ports 
and annihilation. of the local population along the Malabar coast, all 
slowed down the development of this area for a long time to come. 
Gujarat had also been weakened by these developments. 

In the course of these hostilities between the Portuguese and the 
local Indian armies, the former, on account of their superior 
weaponry, were able not only to retain their possessions, but even to 
extend them. However as soon as their supremacy at sea was 
undermined by the appearance of Dutch ships in the Indian Ocean and 
the south seas, the Portuguese were no longer in a position to stand up 
to the armies of the local Indian rulers. These armies started to win 
back from the Portuguese one stronghold after another. 


Vijayanagar 


While the Bahmani state was coming into prominence, a number of 
other independent states were taking shape to the south of it—the 
sultanate of Madura, the kingdom of the Reddis, to name but two. 
Soon two brothers, governors appointed by Muhammad Shah 
Tughluq to administer Kampili—Harihara and Bukka from the 
Sangama dynasty—succeeded in setting up a small state. On the 
banks of the Tungabhadra they built the strong fortress of Vij- 
ayanagar and began gradually to extend their territory. By 1346 they 
had gained contro! of the Hoysalas’ state, and the following year 
control of the state ruled over by the Kadambas from Banavasi; by 
1360 the Shambuvaraya kingdom in Northern Tamil-nad, and in the 
seventies the sultanate of Madura. The Reddis had to relinquish part 
of their territory and later that state was to be finally destroyed in 
1420. In this way by the 1370s Vijayanagar embraced almost the 
whole of Southern India. Later Vijayanagar was to clash with the 
Bahmani Sultanate, and after its decline with the other Deccan states. 
However, despite the incessant wars lasting over a period of almost 
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two hundred years the borders of Vijayanagar were virtually where 
they had been before. 

In 1486, in the wake of feudal unrest and the victorious onslaught of 
the Bahmani troops and the ruler of Orissa on the territory of 
Vijayanagar, the power of the Sangama dynasty was overthrown by a 
Vijayanagar general, to whom, at his coronation, the title Narasimha 
Saluva was accorded. He succeeded in winning back a large part of 
the lands captured from Vijayanagar; however during the reign of his 
sons history was to repeat itself, for the military commander Vira 
Narasimha overthrew his ruler in 1505 and founded the Tuluva 
dynasty. 

During the reign of his brother Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1529) the 
Vijayanagar empire reached the height of its power. Krishnadeva 
Raya improved the administrative division of the country and the 
running of fiscal affairs, and he also instituted a new higher 
assessment of the revenue from service grants. After establishing 
friendly relations with the Portuguese, Krishnadeva Raya began to 
obtain with their help horses from Persia and Arabia, while the 
Portuguese authorities placed restrictions on the imports of horses to 
the Deccan sultanates. This brought more military victories to 
Vijayanagar since at that time the cavalry was the backbone of the 
Indian armies. The Moslem dynasties of India in the past had no 
trouble in obtaining horses from other friendly countries that had also 
professed Islam—Arabia and Persia. However, the emergence of 
Portuguese power in the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf changed 
everything: now it was precisely the Portuguese who decided which 
Indian states would be allowed to import horses from overseas. 

Despite the existence of a number of vassal princedoms, the 
Vijayanagar empire was more centralised than previous states in the 
south of India. Although the head of state was known as the 
maharajah all the power was often concentrated in the hands of his 
minister, the mahapradhana. The maharajah had a large council of 
state, which apart from courtiers also included important feudal lords 
and representatives of merchant communities. Provincial governors 
were directly accountable to the mahapradhana. They were usually 
changed every two or three years in order to avoid the risk of any 
separatist activity. They had to collect land taxes from the state lands 
and remit them to the treasury and also levy tnbute from feudal 
amaranayaka landowners and vassal princes, and were themselves 
entitled to a small share of the land revenue. The provinces were 
divided into districts placed under the authority of government 
officials. 

State lands were granted, under certain conditions, to warriors in 
return for services rendered. The amaranayakas differed from the 
iqtadars in that they themselves fixed the size of taxes to be levied 
from peasants and they were also entitled to alienate their land. The 
tribute which the amaranayakas paid into the state treasury was not 
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connected with the size of the taxes levied from the peasants. It 
depended upon the influence of this or that feudal lord at court. Asa 
rule the amaranayakas paid into the treasury about one-third of the 
revenues obtained from their estates, after deducting the expenses 
incurred in connection with the upkeep of detachments of soldiers. 
However, the amaranayakas economised on these items and they 
started maintaining far smaller numbers of foot soldiers and 
cavalrymen. Theoretically the lands of the amaranayakas could not 
be handed down to their descendants, but in practice these lands often 
remained in the possession of one and the same family for almost the 
whole of Vijayanagar’s history. Commanders of small detachments in 
the amaranayakas’ army also received plots of land either from the 
amaranayakas or from the ruling prince. These holdings were always 
handed down from father to son. 

The temples numbered among the powerful private landowners of 
that time. They usually became economic and cultural centres for 
large areas round about. Pilgrims would flock to the temples and fairs 
started up; craftsmen and merchants would settle near the temples 
and the temples themselves engaged in trading and money-lending 
transactions. Some of the craftsmen were directly engaged in work 
for the temple and received payment in kind and in addition a plot of 
temple land, which in practice was passed on from father to son 
together with the duties to be performed in the temple’s service. The 
temples were part of the overall hierarchy of the ruling class: they 
paid tribute to the feudal lords placed above them, while they in their 
turn had their own vassals who were obliged to defend the temple in 
case foreign troops or marauders might attack. 

A large proportion of the villages came under the jurisdiction of the 
Brahman sabhas. Often these might be very small possessions: one 
village might belong to a hundred Brahmans. However these were 
nevertheless groups of Brahman landowners, insofar as the lands 
were worked by tenants or members of the untouchable caste, who 
were treated by the Brahmans as little more than serfs. 

Large village communities, typical of the preceding period, were 
now broken up. As a rule they embraced the lands of only one village. 
Farming lands were divided, while the fallow land was the collective 
property of the community and not subject to taxation. In Tamil-nad, 
where there were many irrigated lands, they were often shared out by 
casting lots, since in drier years the holdings situated on higher ground 
would not receive enough moisture. 

The amaranayakas strove to increase the taxes and their overall total 
appears to have grown. In the middle of the fourteenth century it was 
decided that almost all payments should be made in money form and this 
made things even harder forthe peasantry . To judge by available inscrip- 
tions, some communities were obliged to sell part of the village lands or 
simply resettle elsewhere. At that time community members were begin- 
ning to lose their rights. The amaranayakas appointed headmen and 
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scribes. The real property rights of the community member (kanyachi) 
came more and more to find expression in the fact that he could regain 
possession of his land even after a long interval. A large number of vil- 
lage community members soon got the status of tenants-at-will 
(paiakari) who worked the land in return fora share of the harvest. The 
paiakariwere often in debt to the landowner and when the land they had 
been working was alienated, they too would be passed on like serfs toa 
new owner. Of course all these developments led to discontent among 
the peasants. Their protest would often find expression in the fact that 
the cultivators would abandon the villages, however there are also геѓег- 
ences to the suppression of large-scale uprisings іп 1379, 1506 апа 1551. 

The power of the feudal lords was increasing steadily not only in the 
villages but also in the towns. Urban affairs were now in the hands of 
governors appointed by the central administration (instead of assemb- 
lies attended by members of various castes as had been the practice pre- 
viously) and the levying of seaport and market dues was being taken over 
by feudal lords and money-lenders. The feudal lords who had come to 
dominate Vijayanagar steadily grew richer. The capital impressed visit- 
ing travellers by its sheer size, its seven enormous fortified walls, the 
size of its population, the wealth of its markets and jewellers’ district, 
and the entertainments available. However the peasants, inthe words of 
the Portuguese chronicler Nuniz, were obliged to pay nine-tenths of 
their harvest to the amaranayakas, who in their turn gave between a 
third and a half of their income to their ruler. It would appear that Nuniz 
is here referring to the paiakari. 

After the death of Krishnadeva Rayaa feud again broke out, this time 
between the ruler Achyuta (1530-1542), Krishnadeva Raya’s brother, 
and the minister Rama Raya, which developed into an internecine strug- 
gle between two feudal groupings. After Achyuta’s death, Rama Raya 
placed Achyuta’s nephew, Sadashiva, on the throne, but in practice it 
was he himself who assumed power. Vijayanagar started concluding al- 
liances first with one Deccan state then with another, and was constantly 
invading and plundering the lands of its enemies. This led the sultanates 
of the Deccan to unite against Vijayanagar andat the battle of Talikotain 
1565 Rama Raya’s army was routed. The capital of Vijayanagar was 
razed to the ground. 

After the battle of Talikota Vijayanagar fell rapidly into decline. By 
the beginning of the seventeenth century it was no more than a small 
kingdom with its capitalin Penugonda. Many of theempire’s former vas- 
sal states were now independent: Madura, Tanjore, Jinji, ККеп (or Bed- 
nore). A new state also emerged at this time, namely Mysore. 

Rama Raya’s brother, Tirumala, now proclaimed himself ruler of Vij- 
ayanagar and it was he who founded the Aravidu dynasty, the last of the 
Vijayanagar dynasties. The most prominent ruler of this dynasty was 
Venkata 11 (1586-1614), who succeeded іп restoringthe empire almost to 
its former size. However after his death a long struggle began between 
various claimants to the throre, in which neighbouring states also took 
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part. Recently reconquered territories were again able to break away. 
After a long struggle the throne was secured by Ката 11(1614-1630), who 
throughout his life was engaged in hostilities against Madura andthe sup- 
pression of uprisings т his vassal states. During the reign of Shrirangam 
П (1642-1670) the territory of what had been the Vijayanagar empire was 
divided between Bijapurand Golconda, while the former ruler of theem- 
pire spent his time between the courts of these two former vassals, where 
he lived was an insignificant sponger. 


INDIAN CULTURE BETWEEN THE THIRTEENTH 
AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


Religion 


After the Delhi Sultanate had been set up India found itself within the 
cultural orbit of the so-called Moslem world. The ideas of Islam started 
to penetrate Sind in the seventh century and other parts of Northern 
India in the ninth century. But in the Delhi Sultanate Islam was madethe 
state religion that was foisted upon the local population by force. Vari- 
ous sections of the Hindu population adopted the new religion, a small 
part under force and others because of the privileges to which it gave 
them access, since only Moslems were able to hold prominent posts. A 
third group took this step in order not to have to pay the jizya or poll-tax 
on non-Moslems, while members of the lower castes did so in the 
hope of avoiding the disadvantages attendant on their status. 

The new conquerors did not come alone to India. Soon they began to 
be followed by their relatives and tribesmen; Moslem scholars and poets 
from other countries also gathered at the courts of the Indian sultans. As 
a result a Moslem population grew up and т some areas (Bengal for ex- 
ample, where after the decline of Buddhism large groups of former 
Buddhists were converted to the new faith) Moslems came to constitute 
the majority of the population. However in India, as opposed to other 
Moslem countries, Islam was to remain one of the two main religions, 
never to become the single one. By the end of the period of the Delhi Sul- 
tanate, Moslems constituted the ruling class in most parts of the 
country. The majority of officers and soldiers in the Delhi armies were 
Moslems and this also applied to the governors and officials in cities. 
On the other hand, Hindus were still in charge of tax collection and 
it was they who made up the bulk of the merchants and money- 
lenders. As a rule the peasants also remained Hindus. 

Despite fierce clashes between the Hindus and the Moslems, their 
long years of coexistence within the same country led to mutual influ- 
ence and a sharing of beliefs and customs. Indian Moslems adopted the 
caste system, started to venerate the local gods, so that eventually they 
came to worship gods that had never been revered by Moslems before; 
they also adopted some aspects of Yoga philosophy, started taking part 
іп the Hindu festivals, while Islam as such inthe Indiancontext started to 
assume a pantheistic aura. The Hindus, in their turn, came under the in- 
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fluence of the ideas of Moslem brotherhood, the way of life followed by 
the Sufi orders and their teaching concerning the existence of various 
paths to be followed to achieve union with God. Already in the first half 
of the fourteenth century Moslem leaders objected to the confusion in 
the minds of the people as to Rama, one of Vishnu’s incarnations (av- 
atars), and Rahim (the Merciful—an epithet applied to Allah). Itiseasy 
to grasp why Islam took root in India mainly in the garb of Sufi 
ideas, as this mystical doctrine cleared the way for the inclusion 
in Islam of various currents of thought not really compatible with 
orthodox Moslem trends. 

The conflict between the Ulemas, Moslem theologians who upheld a 
Koranic intransigence of Islam, and the Sufis, the majority of whom ac- 
corded pride of place not to a scholastic interpretation of the Koran but 
rather to the revelations of the shaikhs, who had become spiritual 
teachers within their order, continued throughout the fourteenthandfif- 
teenth centuries. Among the Sufis themselves there were some orders 
which upheld ideas and rites, which were closer to those of Hinduism 
(the Chishtia and Firdousi orders for example), and others which ob- 
jected violently to the “innovations” which had been introduced into In- 
dian Islam (these included the Shattarya and Suhrawardi orders). 

The disputes in which Moslem theologians in other Islamic countries 
were embroiled also affected the Moslem community in India. The most 
famous Sufishaikhs at that period were: Nizam-ud-din Auliya(d. 1325), 
known for his tolerance to Hindus and the high moral principles he de- 
manded of his followers; Ala-ud-doula Simnani (1261-1336) who onthe 
contrary appealed to the Sufis to adhere closely to Sunnite beliefs; 
Sharaf-ud-din Ahmad Maneri, famous for his epistles written inthe mid- 
fourteenth century, in which he expressed tolerance with regard to the 
Hindu customs, which had penetrated Moslem circles, and came out 
against the secularisation of the shaikhs, demanding first and foremost 
of these spiritual teachers that they renounce worldly comforts; Farid- 
ud-din Ganj-i-Shakar (1175-1265) enjoyed wide popularity and trans- 
lated into Hindi the mystical dictums upheld by the Sufis of his order who 
by their dances and recitals of holy songs brought themselves toastate of 
ecstasy: Farid-ud-din was renowned for his gentleness andhumaneness 
(He used to say: “The needle is better than the knife, forthe needle sews 
together, while the knife rends asunder.”), however the hymns attri- 
buted to him, that have been preserved in the collection of sacred writ- 
ings of the Sikhs, known as the Adi Granth, would appear to have been 
written considerably later. The same applies to the biography andteach- 
ing of Muin-ud-din Chishti (1141-1236) whocameto India from Sijistan. 

The rapprochement between Hindu and Islamic ideas made itself par- 
ticularly felt in the later stages of the Bhakti movement. This movement 
of the oppressed strata of feudal society (in particular the merchants and 
craftsmen in the towns) provided a religious and mystical outlet for dis- 
satisfaction with and opposition to feudal rule. Instead of the religious 
intolerance and scholasticism of both official Hinduism and Islam the 
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advocates of Bhakti propagated the idea of God, oneandonly, devotion 
to whom was more important than religious doctrine and who was within 
reach of any manof whatevercaste or faith. Inthe principle of the equali- 
ty of all men before God proclaimed inthe Bhaktiteaching, one may dis- 
cern a reflection of the ideal of social equality, of protest against those in 
power, against the leaders of both religious movements, whether Hindu 
or Islam, against the privileged position of the Moslems and the caste 
hierarchy of the Hindus. Naturally enough, it was for the most part Hin- 
dus who were associated with the Bhakti movement. However certain 
prominent representatives of the movement had originally been Mos- 
lems; most important of all was the fact that Bhakti spiritual teachers 
addressed themselves not only to Hindus but to Moslems as well. They 
expounded their teaching in the form of hymns in the various local lan- 
guages. These hymns were sung to popular tunes with which the 
preachers’ audiences were already familiar. In this accessible form 
Bhakti ideas were spread among wide strata of the population and the 
hymns frequently became folk songs. This was facilitated by the fact 
that the preachers of Bhakti expounded their religious principles in the 
form of parables, taking examples from Nature or the life of the people, 
and that they described man’s striving towards God in the terms of his 
attachment to his beloved. The Bhakti movement gained ground in vari- 
ous parts of India and it did not have any one particular organisational 
centre. 

The greatest influence within the Bhaktimovement was that enjoyed 
by a Moslem weaver named Kabir (c. 1380-1414). He sang his songs in 
Braj (one of the colloquial dialects which went to form the basis of mod- 
ern Hindi). He preached that God was neither Rama nor Allah but was 
within man’s heart and God demanded not hostile treatment of infidels 
but union. In the fifteenth century, the town of Pandharpur in 
Maharashtra became the centre of the Bhakti movement. It was there 
that the Hindu Namdev, sonofatailor, came out against the injustices of 
the caste system. At the beginning of the 16th century there ap- 
peared a sect knownas Sathpanth (or the Right Path) which wona wide 
following in Gujarat, Sind and the Punjab. The members of the sect at- 
tacked wealth and advocated diligence and honesty: they welcomed into 
their ranks all men regardless of their social status. Meanwhile in the 
Punjab there emerged the sect of the Sikhs (or disciples). The move- 
ment’s founder was a Hindu by the name of Nanak (1469-1539), a trader 
in grain from Lahore, and his followers, apart from merchants and arti- 
sans, included peasants of the Jat caste. Nanak came out resolutely 
against the inequalities stemming from the caste system and demanded 
from his followers that they eat together, regardless of caste differences. 
Rejecting the idea of the hermit’s life and asceticism, Nanakcalledupon 
his followers to take active steps designed to promote the welfare of their 
fellow men. He adopted the organisational structure of the Sufi order 
with the idea of the disciple’s complete submission to his spiritual 
teacher and became the first of the ten Gurus (spiritual mentors or lead- 
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ers) revered by the Sikhs. Finally, in Bengal there appeared a religious 
teacher by the name of Chaitanya (1486-1534) who linked in one faith the 
principles of Bhaktiand the Vaishnavite cult of Krishna. He accepted as 
his followers men from any caste and also Moslems. Chaitanya equated 
the love of Radha and Krishna with man’s love for God and heused ritual 
rocessions and the chanting of love-songs to arouse in himself and his 
ollowers a state of ecstasy, during which, according to his teaching, 
love of God reached its highest point and revelation would ensue. 
The various religious reform movements and new sects which began 
to oppose the caste system themselves gradually began to develop into 
closed endogamous castes. The followers of many of these teachings 
gradually began to donate part of their income, ona regular basis, tothe 
leaders of their sects, who in time began to regard these donations as 
their legitimate feudal dues. This meant that the leaders of the sects 
began to emerge as petty feudal lords. This occurred, forexample, inthe 
case of the Sathpanth and Sikh movements. 


Literature 


Since Persian had become the official language of the Delhi Sultanate, 
literature, and in particular poetry , now began to appear inthis language. 
Persian also exerted a considerable influence on the emergence of anew 
language in Northern India known as Urdu (the language of the camp), a 
language Indian in its grammar but mainly Persian and Arabic as to voc- 
abulary. The leading poet of that period was Amir Khusrav (1253-1325), 
who wrote not only in Persian but also in Urdu which he referred to as 
Hindawi. By this time, poetry was already appearing in the new Indian 
languages: it took the form of heroic ballads in Gujarati, Marathi and 
Punjabi, and the poetry of the Bhakti movement that was written in 
Hindi (Kabir, fifteenth century), Marathi (Namdev, fifteenth century), 
Punjabi (Nanak, late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries), etc. In 
their poetry writers of the Bhakticult used many elements of folklore. 
Persian prose-writing of that period took the form of chronicles. 

If we discount the poetic chronicle of the Kashmin rulers, the Ra- 
jatarangini(River of the Rajas) that was wnittenin Sansknitin the middle 
of the twelfth century by the poet Kalhana, nochronicles were wnttenin 
India before the Moslem conquest. Abu Rayhan Biruni from Khwarazm 
(973-1048), who had been taken prisoner by Mahmud and brought to 
Ghazni, accompanied his master ona journey to the Punjab (apparently 
in the capacity of astrologer). He made a scrupulous record of all the 
available information on India. He then compiled an encyclopedic work 
entitled India that constitutes an invaluable historical source. 

The first real chronicle was the work of an Iranian by the name of 
Minhaj-ud-din Juzjani (born in 1193), who fled to India to escape the 
Mongol conquerors. He entitled his chronicle Tabagat-i-Nasiriin hon- 
our of his patron, Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, valuable chronicles in Persian were compiled by Zia-ud-din Barani 
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and Shams Siraj Afif, which constituted models of prose-writing in that 
language. Both writers entitled their chronicle Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahiin 
honour of Firuz Shah Tughluq. 


Architecture 


During the period of the Delhi Sultanate the first buildings for Moslem 
worship were erected—mosques, minarets, mausoleums and mad- 
rasahs. These were buildings of a shape unfamiliar in India: they incor- 
porated no sculptural ornament, yet were striking in their proportions 
and beauty of line. The Qutb Minar minaret is an impressive, high tower 
with a ribbed surface and is faced with red sandstone. The ornament is 
geometrical in character and is blended with Arabic calligraphic inscrip- 
tions. It is anelegant andimpressive edifice. The Iltutmish mausoleumis 
a square domed building with an arched entrance on all four sides. It was 
to serve asa model forlater mausoleums. Its walls are decorated by orna- 
ment and calligraphy. The buildings of the Tughluq period are character- 
ised by simplicity of lines, yet they cannot fail to impress through their 
mighty grandeur. The ruins of the town of Siri built by Ala-ud-din, and 
those of Tughluqabad, built by Muhammad Tughluq, provide an idea of 
the fortifications and urban architecture characteristic of the Delhi Sul- 
tanate. During the era of the Lodi dynasty certain elements of Hindu 
style start to appear in Islamic architecture. The buildings of the Lodi 
period are small yet elegant. Moslem architecture also developed іп the 
capitals of various Deccan sultanates—such as Bidar, Mandu, 
Ahmadabad, Gulbarga. At the same time the Moslem conquest hindered 
the development of Hindu architecture. Some temples were destroyed 
and no significant new buildings were erected. 


